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IN  SEPTEMBER  1997,  Gen  Charles  A. 
Horner,  USAF,  Retired,  commander  of 
coalition  air  forces  during  Operation  De¬ 
sert  Storm  and  later  head  of  Air  Force 
Space  Command  and  US  Space  Command 
(CINCSPACE),  created  something  of  a  stir 
when  hequestioned  whether theUSAir  Force 
should  continue  to  run  military  space  sys¬ 
tems:  "If  the Ai r  Force clingsto  itsownership 
of  space,  then  tradeoffs  will  be  made  between 
air  and  space,  when  in  fact  the  tradeoff 
should  be  made  elsewhere."1 

Although  General  Horner  madehisassertion 
based  on  budgetary  considerations,  his  remarks 
encouraged  Air  Force  officers  who,  using  the 
ori  gi  nal  I  eaders  of  the  US  Ai  r  Force  as  role  mod¬ 
els,  argue  for  a  separate  "space  sen/ice."  Space- 
power  enthusiasts  see  themselves  as  modern 
counterparts  to  the  early  airpower  visionaries 
and  often  draw  paral  I  els  between  the  rise  of  ai  r- 
power  and  the  rise  of  space  power.  Both  origi¬ 
nated  in  a  desire  to  occupy  the  "high  ground" 
and  maintain  a  commanding  perspective  of  the 
surface  battlefield.  Air-to-air  and  air-to-surface 
combat  arose  and  flourished  in  the  flames  of 
two  world  wars,  leading  eventual  I  y  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  independent  air  forces  as  air  officers 
sought  to  set  free  a  new  and  potenti  al  ly  decisive 
arm  of  mi  I  itary  forcef  rom  surface-warfare  para- 
digms.2 

If,  as  Billy  Mitchell  said,  "airpower  is  the 
ability  to  do  something  in  the  air,"  then  one 
can  say  that  spacepoweristheability  to  do  some- 
thingin  space.  Unfortunately,  over  40  years  af¬ 
ter  the  f i  rst  satel  I  ite  orbited  the  Earth ,  we  sti  1 1 
cannot  operate  in  space  nearly  as  easily  or 
routinely  as  airforces  could  operate  within  a 
decade  of  the  Wright  brothers'  first  flight. 
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Space  power  has  not  yet  progressed  much  be¬ 
yond  that  first  parallel  stage  of  development. 
M  ost  people  assume,  howa/er,  that  warfare  in 
an  d  from  space  wi  1 1  eventual  I  y  become  a  real  - 
ity.3AI though  space weaponizati on  ishardlya 
foregone  conclusion,4  the  weapons  and  con¬ 
cepts  of  operations  to  make  it  happen  have 
been  in  development  for  sometime.  Fancying 
th  emsel  ves  as  modern  -day  M  i  tch  el  I  s  o  r  G  i  u  I  i  o 
Douhets,  space-power  separatists  maintain 
that  space  forces  will  reach  their  full  military 
potential  only  when  they  free  themselves 
from  airpower  paradigms. 


A  United  States  Space  Force? 

No  explicit  agreement  exists  on  a  specific 
boundary  between  air  and  space.  The  altitudes 
at  which  theeffectsof  I  ift  and  drag  become  neg¬ 
ligible;  or  at  which  acabin  or  suit  must  have  an 
independent  supply  of  oxygen  and  pressure,  or 
at  which  turbojet  engines  become  inoperable 
all  differ.  In  international  law,  the  major  space 
powers  generally  accept  "the  lowest  perigee  at- 
tai  ned  by  orbiti  ng  space  vehi  cles  as  the  present 
lower  boundary  of  outer  space,"  but  this  stan¬ 
dard  is  not  universal  ,5  Even  if  a  more  precise  de- 
lineation  between  the  two  environments 
proves  i mpossi bl e,  thei r  physical  differences  re- 
main  significant.  The  space  environment  is 
largely  a  vacuum  characterized  by  high-energy 
particles,  fluctuating  magnetic  fields,  and  the 
presence  of  meteoroids  and  micrometeoroids. 
The  motion  of  bodies  in  orbit  closely  follows 
the  laws  of  celestial  mechanics,  a  much  differ¬ 
ent  system  of  knowledge  than  the  laws  of  aero¬ 
dynamics  governing  the  flight  of  aircraft. 
Aircraft  operate  in  the  much  more  benign  envi¬ 
ronment  of  Earth’s  atmosphere,  characterized 
by  moisture,  wind,  precipitation,  and  pressure. 

In  perhaps  the  most  persuasive  argument 
for  a  separate  space  service,  Lt  Col  Bruce  M . 
DeBlois  analyzes  the  two  different  environ¬ 
ments  and  extrapolates  a  comparison  of  the 
relative  advantages  of  airpower  and  space 
power  (table  l).6  Based  on  his  analysis,  De- 
Bloisconcludesthat  "one  cannot  build  space 
power  theory  and  doctrine  in  general  upon 


airpower  theory  and  doctrine.  Theories  and 
doctrines  of  airpower,  land  power,  and  sea 
power  may  contribute  significantly  to  the  de- 
vel  opment  of  the  theory  and  doctri  ne  of  space 
power,  but  space  power  cl  earl  y  requi  resf  un da- 
mental,  bottom-up,  theoretical  and  doctrinal 
development.  The  most  conducive  requi  re- 
mentforsuch  development  remains  a  separate 
space  corps  or  service."7 

In  the  past,  Air  Force  doctrine  has  chal¬ 
lenged  the  notion  that  physical  differences  be¬ 
tween  air  and  space  necessarily  require  a 
separate  space  service: 

Some  people  have  seized  on  the  differences  in 
air  and  space  technologies  to  argue  that  space 
consti tutes  a  separate  en vi  ron ment  from  the  ai  r 
and  that  space  requires  development  of  a 
separate  force  to  exploit  it  just  as  the  land,  sea, 
and  air  environments  require  separate  forces. 
This  argument  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
submarines  and  surface  ships  should  be  in 
separate  force  structures.  Although  there  are 
many  differences  between  submarine  and 
su  rf  ace  craft,  the  i  mportant  qual  ity  they  share  is 
that  they  both  operate  at  sea.  Infantry  and 
armor  use  quite  different  technologies  as  well, 
but  they  do  not  require  separate  services 
because  th  ei  r  si  gn  i  f  i  cant  u  n  i  fy  i  n  g  ch  aracteri  sti  c 
isthatthey  both  operateon  land.  Similarly,  the 
important  quality  that  air  and  spacecraft  share 
is  that  they  operate  above  the  earth's  surface. 
Moreover,  no  sharp  boundary  exists  between 
airandspace,  whileitisquiteobviouswhen  one 
moves  from  land  to  sea  or  from  aerospace  to 
land  or  sea. .  . . 

Freedom  of  movement  and  speed  underscores 
[sic]  the  military  usefulness  of  exploiting  air 
and  space.  While  no  current  platform  has  the 
ability  to  completely  exploit  thefull  spectrum 
of  the  aerospace  environment,  the  planned 
devel-  opment  of  an  aerospace  plane  to  operate 
both  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  space  serves  to 
illustrate  the  continuity  of  aerospace.  Its 
continuity  is  further  evidenced  by  thefactthat 
conceptually  many  of  the  same  military 
activities  can  be  performed  in  air  and  space, 
even  though  different  platforms  (some  of 
which  are  yet  to  be  developed)  and  somewhat 
different  methods  must  be  used  to  perform 
them.  Thus,  from  a  military,  as  opposed  to  an 
engineering,  perspective,  the  aerospace 
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Table  1 

Characteristic  Advantages  of  Airpower  and  Space  Power 

Airpower 

Space  Power 

Politics 

Political  access  to  the  realm 
[military  use  of  space  is  limited  by 
particular  political  and  legal  constraints] 

Sovereignty 

[no  overflight  restrictions  in  space; 
international  agreements  support 
free  access] 

Likelihood  of  reduced  casualties 
[based  on  use  of  remote,  unmanned 
systems] 

Development/ 

Employment 

Centralized  command  and  control  (C2) 

[centralized  Cz  for  space  is  degraded  by 
multiple  organizations  intruding  upon 
CINCSPACE's  on-orbit  control,  launch, 
acquisition,  research  and  development 
(R&D),  and  budget  authority;  airpower  not 
comparatively  constrained] 

Decentralized  execution 
[concept  applies  relatively  more  to  airpower; 
controlling  and  executing  elements  for  space 
may,  in  effect,  be  the  same] 

[No  comparative  advantage  for  space 
power] 

Realm  Access 

Access  to  the  realm  (operations) 

[ease  of  performing  operations  in  the  air 
as  opposed  to  space] 

Access  to  the  realm 
(maintenance/support) 

[ease  of  performing  maintenance/ 
support  for  air  operations  as  opposed  to 
space  operations] 

[No  comparative  advantage  for  space 
power] 

Realm 

Environment 

Composition  of  the  realm 
[hostile  nature  of  the  physical  space 
environment  as  opposed  to  the  air  environ¬ 
ment] 

Size  of  the  realm 

[space  affords  unlimited  potential  for 
freedom  of  movement] 

Position  of  the  realm 

[space  environment  encloses  the  air 

environment] 

Realm-Afforded 

Capability 

Autonomy 

[advantage  of  independent  decision-making 
capability  in  manned  versus  unmanned 
systems] 

Maneuver 

[aerodynamics  versus  orbital  mechanics] 

Flexibility 

Precision 

Firepower 

Stealth 

Surveillance  and  reconnaissance 
[advantages  of  perspective  and 
elevation] 

Duration 

Range 

Speed  of  response 

Source:  Adapted  from  Col  Phillip  S.  Meilinger,  ed.,  The  Paths  of  Heaven:  The  Evolution  ofAirpower  Theory  (Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.:  Air  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1997),  564. 
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Where  is  today’s  [Billy]  Mitchell ...  for  space  power? 
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environment  must  be  considered  as  an 

indivisible  whole.8 

DeBlois  asserts,  however,  that  "the  aero¬ 
space  conjecture  is  false "  (emphasis  in  origi¬ 
nal).9  Although  he  concedes  that  there  is 
"potential  for  some  technological  mitigation 
of  the  vast  d i ff eren  ces  i  n  th e  ch  aracteri  sti  cs  of 
airpower  and  space  power,"  he  dismisses  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  the  space  plane  on  the  grounds 
that,  historically,  "dual-environment  vehicles 
have  proved  more  expensive  and  less  capable 
than  separate  vehicles  designed  especially  for 
each  environment."10  Although  this  observa¬ 
tion  may  be  valid,  as  a  casual  rejection,  it  is 
certainly  premature. 

Regardless,  as  do  many  space-power  advo¬ 
cates  over  the  years,  DeBlois  criticizes  a  per¬ 
ceived  tendency  to  derive  space  doctri  ne  si  imply 
by  substituti  ng  the  term  space  (or  aerospace)  in 
airpower  doctrine.  He  rejects  the  argument  that 
airpower  and  space  power  should  be  merged, 
based  on  their  functional  equivalence  in  "em¬ 
ploying  military  power  from  the  third  dimen¬ 
sion."  He  counters  that  this  logic  wrongly 
di  dates  mergi  ng  I  and  and  sea  power  based  on  the 
same  fundional  equivalence  (employing  mili¬ 
tary  power  from  the  two-dimensional  surface): 
"Despite  the  existence  of  a  fundional  equiva¬ 
lence  between  two  forms  of  military  power  . . . 
and  the  existence  of  the  technical  means  to  ac¬ 
complish  those  fundi  ons,  the  fad  remains  that 
the  environment  and  the  technological  means 
that  posture  us  in  those  environments  remain 
different.  This  istrue  of  land  and  sea  power;  the 
examination  of  charaderi  sties  indicates  that  it  is 
al  so  true  of  ai  rpower  and  space  power."11 


Two  Hypotheses 

Onecannotdisputethe  fad  thattheairand 
space  environments,  as  well  asthetechnologi- 
cal  means  that  al  I  ow  us  to  operate  i  n  those  en- 
vironments,  are  different.  However,  the  fad 
th  at  t  h  e  d  i  f f  eren  ces  n  ecessar  i  lydidateaspace 
force  (or  space  corps)  separate  from  the  Air 
Force  is  not  as  obvious. 

From  a  pradical  viewpoint,  to  assert  that 
becausea  uniqueenvironment  requiresa  unique 


expertise,  an  independent  space  force  is  required 
demands  that  one  prove  at  least  one  of  thefol- 
lowing  hypotheses  (preferably  both): 

1.  The  requirements  for  that  unique  exper¬ 
tise  are  not  being  fulfilled  within  the 
current  framework  of  organization,  or 
the  resources  of  that  expertise  are  not 
being  used  properly. 

2.  Only  an  / ndependent  spaceforcecan  pro¬ 
vide  a  capability  that  isconsidered  vital 
to  our  national  defense. 

In  effect,  proving  the  first  hypothesis 
means  proving  that  the  United  States  Air  Force 
hasnot  served  asasatisfadory  steward  for  our 
nation's  military  space  power.  Undoubtedly, 
some  people,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Air  Force, 
would  make  such  an  assertion— but  the  evi¬ 
dence  suggests  otherwise.  Certainly,  as  with 
air,  many  civil,  commercial,  and  military  or¬ 
ganizations  remain  involved  in  and  commit¬ 
ted  to  space,  including  the  Army  and  Navy. 
H  owever,  the  Ai  r  Force  owns  and  operates  the 
preponderance  of  mili tary  space  assets.  As  Gen 
Robert  T.  Herres,  former  Cl  NCSPACE,  has  writ¬ 
ten,  "Si  nee  the  1950s  the  Ai  r  Force  has  conti  n- 
ued  to  fund,  research,  and  develop  those 
military  systems  designed  to  exploit  the  full 
medium  encompassing  all  of  aerospace.  The 
Air  Force  has  accumulated  a  wealth  of  experi¬ 
ence  i  n  space  operati  ons  and  accumul  ated  it  at 
a  great  price.  It  is  incorrect  to  think  those  in¬ 
vestments  have  been  made  and  are  being 
made  without  afull  appreciation  of  theforce 
strudure  that  must  be  provided  for  air  and 
space  operations."12 

Some  people  may  disagree  with  the  gener¬ 
al's  last  assertion.  Certainly,  many  Air  Force 
officers  today  do  not  have  full  cognizance  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  space  power.  At 
the  same  time,  one  should  admit  that  not  all 
Air  Force  officers  have  full  cognizance  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  airpower!  Too  many 
Air  Force  officers  think  that  understanding 
and  appreciating  basic  and  operational -level 
aerospace  dodrine  is  somebody  else's  prob¬ 
lem,  not  theirs. 

Nevertheless,  today  and  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  the  United  States  in  general  (and  the 
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Air  Force  in  particular)  remains  the  world's 
preeminent  military  space  power.  In  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  War,  Air  Force  Space  Command  as¬ 
sets  proved  critical  enablers  to  the  conduct  of 
combat  operations  by  all  of  the  services-but 
particularly  by  coalition  air  forces,  which 
shouldered  most  of  the  war-fighting  burden 


So,  where  is  today's  Douhet 
or  Mitchell  (or  even  Alfred 
Thayer  Mahan)  for  space  power? 
So  far,  no  such  original  thinker 
has  yet  clearly  emerged. 


during  the  thousand-hour-war  air  campaign. 
Since  then,  several  new  types  of  precision- 
guided  munitions  that  use  space-based  navi¬ 
gation  for  guidance  have  entered  (or  will  be 
entering)  the  Air  Force  inventory,  including 
the  AGM-130,  the  Joint  Direct  Attack  Muni¬ 
tion,  and  the  AGM-154A  Joint  Standoff 
Weapon.  Such  weapons  and  space-based  capa¬ 
bilities  provide  the  foundation  for  the  Air 
Force  core  competency  of  "precision  engage¬ 
ment." 

In  fact,  space-power  considerations  are  so 
intertwined  with  all  Air  Force  core  competen¬ 
cies  that,  without  these  inherent  space  capa¬ 
bilities,  the  Air  Force’s  core-competency 
promises  become  almost  meaningless.  Space 
power,  together  with  the  information- 
superiority  and  precision-engagement  capa¬ 
bilities  provi ded  thereby,  enabl es  ai  rpower  fi- 
nallyto  approach  theful  I  level  of  its  potential 
as  envisioned  by  Mitchell,  Douhet,  and  other 
earl  y  ai  rpower  th  eori  sts.  The  ai  r  and  space  me¬ 
diums  are  different,  but  air  and  space  forces, 
operating  together,  offer  a  unique  and  poten¬ 
tially  decisive  synergistic  effect  from  thethird  di¬ 
mension. 

Space-power  separatists  may  maintain  that 
a  separate  service  (or  corps)  could  better  ad¬ 
dress  vulnerabi  I  ities  that  exist  in  our  spaceca- 
pability  or  better  exploit  technological 
capabilities  to  field  currently  nonexistent  sys¬ 
tems.  This  was  the  implication  of  General 


Florner's  statement,  and— to  an  extent— the 
pointisvalid:infunding  aerospace  f  o  rces,  one 
should  make  choices  somewhere  other  than 
between  air  and  space.  All  the  sen/ices  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  space-based  capabilities,  but 
th  e  Ai  r  Fo rce  bears  most  of  th ef  u n d i  n g  bu rden 
for  very  expensive  space  assets.  Currently,  the 
defense  budget  is  roughly  split  three  ways 
(among  land,  sea,  and  aerospace  power).  If 
creating  a  separate  space  force  would  allow 
the  budget  to  be  spl  it  four  ways,  thus  al  I  owi  ng 
air  and  spaceforcesto  command  half  of  USde- 
fense  outlays,  the  attraction  for  aerospace 
power  advocates  becomes  obvious.  In  reality, 
such  an  arrangement  likely  would  not  make  a 
significant  difference  when  one  considers  di¬ 
minished  budget  resources,  the  power  of  the 
establ  i  sh  ed  servi  ces  to  retai  n  th  ei  r  sh  are  of  th  e 
pie,  the  additional  overhead  costs  in  creating 
and  maintaining  a  separate  space  service,  and 
the  very  real  questions  regarding  the  nation's 
political  will  to  militarize  space  even  further. 
For  example,  one  cannot  bl ame Air  Force doc- 
tri  ne  or  I  eadersh  i  p  for  thefact  that  the  Cl  i  nton 
administration,  without  consulting  the  Air 
Force  (and  in  apparent  contravention  of  its 
own  space-transportation  policy),  used  the 
line-item  veto  in  1997  to  strike  out  Air  Force 
funds  for  testing  a  military  space  plane.13 

Thus,  based  on  the cu rrent  state  of  ou r  mi  I  i  - 
tary  space  forces  an  d  th  e  attend  o  n  th  ose  assets 
receive  within  today’sAir  Force  organization, 

I  argue  that  the  first  hypothesis  remains  un¬ 
proven.  The  second  hypothesis  now  becomes 
even  more  important. 

Space-power  separatists  inherited  the  pio¬ 
neering  and  rebel  liousspirit  that  spawned  the 
independent  United  States  Air  Force.  At  first 
blush,  it  appears  natural  that  space  power 
should  remain  separate  from  ai  rpower,  just  as 
ai  rpower  should  remain  separate  from  surface 
power.  But  something  is  missing.  Early  air- 
power  advocates  offered  a  compelling  ratio¬ 
nale  for  an  independent  air  force,  based  on 
reasons  other  than  the  differences  in  physical 
environment.  Mitchell,  Douhet,  Flugh  Tren- 
chard,  and  many  others  argued  i  nstead  for  the 
decisive  and  revolutionary  impact  that  inde¬ 
pendent  airpower  would  have  on  the  conduct  of 
warfare.  They  articulated  acomprehensivevi- 
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si  on  showing  that  an  independent  air  force 
could  do  things  for  national  defense  that  an 
air  force  corralled  within  the  organizational 
framework  of  the  Army  and  Navy  could  not 
do.  I  n  some  cases,  these  early  advocates  were 
way  ahead  of  their  time.  Prophecies  regarding 
capabi  I  iti  esof  ai  rpower  once  thought  discred¬ 
ited  now  receive  new  emphasis. 

The  real  crux  of  the  matter  for  ai  rpower 
separatists  in  the  early  years  was  the  prevail¬ 
ing  vi  ew  of  surface  officers  that  ai  r  forces  must 
remain  ancillary  to  surface  forces.  Although 
some  antagonism  exists  within  the  Air  Force 
(certainly  not  confined  to  Space  Command) 
with  regard  to  the  flying  community’s  domi¬ 
nation  of  today's  service  leadership,  one  won¬ 
ders  whether  the  current  situation  really 
parallels  the  fundamental  philosophical  dis¬ 
agreements  between  air  and  surface  officers 
earlier  in  this  century.  According  to  General 
Herres, 

Space  Operations  were  seen  as  a  natural 
outgrowth  and  extension  of  air  operations.  As 
early  as  the  1950s,  Gen  Thomas  L.  W  h  itecoi  ned 
the  word  aerospace  to  descri  be  the  medi  um  for 
Air  Force  operations.  Since  then  we  have 
considered  "air"  and  "space,"  while  two  sep¬ 
arate  enti ti  es,  as  consti  tuti  ng  a  si  ngl  e  real  m-an 
"operationally  indivisible  medium."  Even 
before  the  Soviets  launched  Sputnik,  thesenior 
leadership  of  theAi  r  Force  was  looki  ng  ahead  to 
a  rolefor  the  Air  Force  in  space.  Clearly  this  is 
quite  different  from  the  view  the  Army  took 
toward  aviation  in  those  earlier  years  when 
General  Mitchell  and  others  argued  for  a 
disti  net  rolefor  ai  r  power.  The  Army  of  General 
Mitchell's  era  rejected  a  large  rolefor  aviation; 
the  Ai  r  Force  of  today  eagerl  y  awaits  the  growth 
of  space  activities  as  part  and  parcel  of 
aerospace.14 

So,  where  istoday's  Douhet  or  M  itchell  (or 
even  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan)  for  space  power? 
So  far,  no  such  original  thinker  has  yet  clearly 
emerged.  Without  one,  an  independent  space 
force  really  seems  to  lack  a  raison  d'etre  Ar¬ 
guing  that  one  needs  a  separate  space  service 
to  fulfill  thepotential  of  military  space  forces 
without  elaborating  a  realistic  vision  of  what 
that  potential  is(and  why  it  requires  an  inde¬ 
pendent  space  force)  is  like  putting  the  cart 


before  the  horse.  One  finds  much  theoretical 
discussion  on  the  "how”  of  space  warfare  but, 
other  than  the  paradigm  of  independent  air- 
power  theory  (orthefuturi  Stic  musings of  sci¬ 
ence  fiction),  not  much  on  the  "why."  One 
also  finds  only  vague  generalities  of  the  need 
to  "take  the  high  ground"  to  gather  informa¬ 
tion  and  apply  precision  force  globally.  (Inter¬ 
estingly,  as  should  be  clear,  this  is  what 
aerospace  power  already  does  today.) 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the  question 
of  decisive  force.  One  need  only  look  to  his¬ 
tory  for  scenarios  involving  the  decisiveness 
of  land  power,  sea  power,  and  ai  rpower  in 
warfare.  The  dictionary  definition  of  deci¬ 
sive— "having  the  power  to  decide"— rs  not 
very  precise.  In  a  joint  war-fighting  context, 
the  term  can  easi  ly  cover  a  range  of  possi  bi  I  i- 
ties,  including  an  eclectic  "me-tooism,"  in 
which  everyone  claims  a  "decisive"  role. 
Thus,  one  can  reasonably  say  that  space- 
based  force  enhancement  proved  decisive  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  War— much  as  one  can  argue 
that  airpower  (in  a  reconnaissance  role) 
proved  decisive  in  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  in 
1914.  The  definition  can  also  include  another 
extreme  whereby  a  single  service  declares  it¬ 
self  the  sole  factor  of  victory  in  war— an  inter¬ 
pretation  that  provides  fertile  ground  for 
b  i  tter  i  nterservi  ce  r  i  val  ry .  0  n  e  sh  o  u  I  d  keep  i  n 
mind  Doublet's  admonition  that  "there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  'the  sole  factor  of 
victory'  and  'the  decisive  factor  of  victory.' 

"15 

The  point  of  this  discussion  is  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  lack  of  a  full  range  of  force-application 
capabilities  directly  from  space  to  Earth  be¬ 
comes  an  important  consideration  in  the  de¬ 
bate  over  space-power  separatism.16  Until 
humans  migrate  from  Earth,  warfare  will  still 
be  about  achieving  objectives  within  the  ter¬ 
restrial  environment  (land,  sea,  and  air).  This 
means  that  without  a  viable  space-to-surface 
force-application  capability,  space  power  (in¬ 
dependent  or  otherwise)  in  and  of  itself  can¬ 
not  be  decisive  in  warfare  except  under  the 
broadest  possible  interpretation  that  includes 
Space  Command's  outstanding  force- 
enhancement  capabilities  The  latter  defini¬ 
tion  impliesasubordination  to  airpower,  land 
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power,  and/or  sea  power,  which  would  place 
an  independent  space  force  in  a  uniquely  in¬ 
ferior  posi  t i  o  n  by  way  of  th  e  oth  er  establ  i  sh  ed 
services.  By  necessity,  future  war  fighting  will 


At  least  for  now,  the  case  for 
an  independent  space  force 
remains  unsubstantiated. 


be  joint.  But  all  of  the  independent  services 
are  organized,  trained,  and  equipped  to  fight 
and  win  the  nation's  wars--preferably  to¬ 
gether,  alone  if  absolutely  necessary.  Space 
power  by  itself  cannot  currently  do  that. 

If,  however,  space-based  force-application 
capability  becomes  a  reality,  many  terrestri¬ 
ally  based  military  systems  will  probably  be- 
comeobsolete.  Forexample,  a  recent  article  in 
US  Naval  Institute  Proceedings  argues  that 
weapons  in  low  Earth  orbit  would  present 
such  athreatto  seaborne  forces  that  the  mod¬ 
ern  carrier  battle  group— the  centerpiece  of 
current  US  naval  strategy— might  become  ex¬ 
tinct.17  Moreover,  because  any  space-based 
force  application  into  the  terrestrial  environ¬ 
ment  must  (in  auniquefashion)  transit  theat- 
mosphere,  the  eventual  implications  for 
airpower  are  profound. 

If  space-based  force  application  approaches 
the  full  potential  of  its  technological  capabili¬ 
ties  (i.e.,  the  ability  to  find,  fix,  track,  and  de¬ 
stroy  virtually  anything  in  the  terrestrial 
envi  ronment),  the  debate  over  a  separate  space 
service  will  become  obsolete  because  airpower, 
as  we  understand  ittoday,  will  become  obsolete. 
Space  power  will  be  able  to  do  virtually  every¬ 
thing  that  ai  rpower  does today-and  do  it  faster 
with  less  risk.  Predominantly  space  forces  (with 
air  in  an  auxiliary  role)  will  subsume  the  roles 
and  missions  of  air  forces,  and  the  reins  of 
power  within  the  US  aerospace  force  will,  by 
rights,  transfer  from  the  combat  pilot  of  today 
to  the  space  operator  of  tomorrow.  Because  we 
are  already  an  aerospace  force,  the  transition 
should  be  a  smooth  one-perhaps  impercepti¬ 
ble.  (Conversely,  if  theAirForceflyingcommu- 


nity  successfully  resists  such  a  necessary 
transition,  the  need  for  an  independent  space 
force  will  become  clear.) 

I  n  thisfuture  aerospace  force,  the  practical 
war-fighting  dimensions  of  the  air  and  space 
environment  will  become  fully  unified. 
Moreover,  in  this  context,  space-based  force 
application  can  effectively  implement  its  role 
and  mission  by  capitalizing  on  the  expertise 
(particularly  in  intelligence,  targeting,  battle- 
damage  assessment,  etc.)  already  resident 
within  the  Air  Force,  rather  than  replicating 
those  capabilities  within  the  framework  of  a 
separate  o  rgan  i  zati  o  n . 

Thus,  I  argue  that  the  second  hypothesis, 
likethefirst,  is  unproven.  At  least  for  now,  the 
case  for  an  independent  space  force  remains 
unsubstantiated. 


The  Tasks  at  Hand 

To  say  that  the  current  rationalefor  an  in¬ 
dependent  space  force  is  hollow  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  saying  that  there  are  no  issues 
to  resolve  before  today's  Air  Force  can  be¬ 
come  aful  I  y  capable  aerospace  force.  In  doc¬ 
trine,  the  Air  Force  must  come  squarely  to 
grips  with  a  broad  issue:  the  theater  require¬ 
ments  of  a  joint  force  commander  (and  his 
or  her  component  commanders)  versus  the 
global  focus  of  space  forces  (in  terms  of  re¬ 
taining  unity  of  command  of  aerospace 
forces).  Newly  approved  Air  Force  Doctrine 
Document  (AFDD)  2,  Organization  and  Em¬ 
ployment  of  Aerospace  Power,  presents  i  mages 
of  unified  air  and  space  organization  and 
employment  but  leaves  many  questions  un¬ 
answered.  The  practical  understanding  of 
how  we  will  fight  the  next  war  remains  un¬ 
clear.  The  Air  Force  is  actively  exploring  a 
n  u  m  ber  ofo  pt  ions  formarryingvi  si  onto  re¬ 
ality,  including  fleshing  out  notional  sup¬ 
ported/supporting  relationships  and 
concepts  that  implement  "reachback."  Pro¬ 
posals  that  integrate  formal  space  expertise 
into  other  Air  Force  major  commands  and 
numbered  airforces  are  being  studied. 

One  answer  entai  I s  central  i zi  ng  th e taski  n g 
of  military  space  forces  at  the  unified  level 
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m  has  resulted  in  separatism,  the  pace  has  been  set  by  the 
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(i.e.,  USSpaceCommandjsothatservicecom- 
ponents  would  receive  all  wartime  tasking 
from  CINCSPACE.18  In  effect,  this  means  the 
creation— in  function  if  not  name-of  a  joint 
forcespacecomponent  commander,  probably 
CINCSPACE,  directly  supporting  a  theater 
commander.  Although  this  option  may  seem 
attractiveon  the  surface,  it  directly  undercuts 
the  integrated  aerospace  concept  (and  thus 
strengthens  the  argument  for  a  separate  space 
force).  It  also  sets  the  stage  for  significant  co¬ 
ordination  problems  between  air  and  space 
(as  space  war-fighting  capabilities  mature) 
that  parallel  today’s  coordination  problems 
between  air  and  surface  forces. 

Alternatively,  one  might  designate  the 
joi  nt  force  ai  r  component  commander  as  the 
supported  commander  for  space  operations 
within  a  given  theater.  (In  the  absence  of 
functional  component  commanders,  the 
supported  commander  for  space  operations 
would  be  the  commander  of  Air  Force 
forces.)  Establishing  direct  liaison  authority 
between  the  servi  ce  components  of  US  Space 
Command— operati ng  in  mutual  sup¬ 
port— and  the  j  oi  nt  force  ai  r  component  com¬ 
mander19  would  make  the  latter  the  single 
point  of  contact  for  operational-level  space 
concerns  for  a  joint  force  commander.  It 
would  also  prevent  the  division  of  aerospace 
forces  for  employment  and  would  avoid  the 
insertion  (except  when  absolutely  necessary) 
of  an  extra  staff  layer  (i.e.,  at  US  Space  Com¬ 
mand)  in  the  tasking  process--thus  expedit¬ 
ing  space  support  to  the  war  fighter. 
Currently,  no  approved  joint  doctrine  on 
space  addresses  this  issue,20  but  thelatter  ap¬ 
proach  is  consistent  with  current  Air  Force 
and  jointC2  doctrine  as  well  as  long-standing 
doctrinal  tenets  on  the  C2  of  airpower. 

The  good  news  on  the  doctrine  front  is  the 
recent  publication  not  only  of  AFDD  2  but 
also  of  AFDD  1,  Air  Force  Basic  Doctrine,  aswell 
as  AFDD  2-2,  Space  Operations.  Both  AFDD  1 
and  2-2  go  to  great  lengthsto  present  a  united 
view  of  aerospace  power;21  they  also  show  the 
degree  to  which  the  facets  of  that  power  are 
n ot  ch aracteri sti cal  ly  or  i  nh erentl y  I  i m i ted  to 
air-breathing  platforms.  Inevitably,  as  peo¬ 
ple  digest  these  and  other  follow-on  doctrine 


publications,  one  will  probably  hear  charges 
that  Air  Force  doctrine  has  not  changed 
enough— or  is  not  forward  thinking 
enough— with  regard  to  space  operations. 
Flowever,  to  say  that  a  separate  space  force  is 
justified  in  order  to  create  space  doctrine  is 
backwards.  One  must  base  the  creation  of  a 
separate  space  force  on  sound  concepts  and 
doctrine  first.22 

Generally,  doctrine  comes  from  three 
sources:  actual  wartime  experience,  theory, 
and  war  garnet exercises.  Deriving  new  doc¬ 
trine  from  wartime  experience  can  prove 
painful  si  nee  armed  forces  tend  to  learn  their 
most  meaningful  doctrinal  lessonsonly  in  de¬ 
feat.  The  debacl  e  at  Kasseri  ne  Pass  i  n  1943  i  s  a 
poignant  example  of  wartime  experience 
teachi  ng  Ameri  can  forces  the  val  ue  of  proper 
C2  of  airpower.  Conversely,  victors  tend  to  re¬ 
fight  the  "last  war,”  often  with  unfortunate 
consequences.  The  French  military  experi¬ 
ence  of  1940  i  s  probabl  y  the  best  modern  i  1 1  us- 
tration  of  this  danger.  French  doctrine, 
featuring  an  infantry-dominated  linear  strat¬ 
egy  reminiscent  of  World  War  I,  fell  prey  to 
the  innovative,  mechanized  blitzkrieg  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Germans.  Obviously,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  ourdiscussion,  we  h  ave  I  ittle  warti  me 
experience  to  draw  on  in  the  creation  of 
unique  space  war-fighting  doctrine. 

Deriving  doctrine  solely  from  theory  is 
also  undesirable  because  it  means  adopting 
strategies  with  out  any  empirical  evidence  that 
they  will  prove  successful  or  even  necessary. 
The  disastrous  French  infantry  charges  early 
in  World  War  I,  mandated  by  doctrine  derived 
from  the  theoretical  power  of  elan,  provides 
an  example  of  the  danger  of  i  nferri  ng  doctri  ne 
in  the  abstract.  Most  notional,  doctrinal  ideas 
about  space  war  fi  ghti  ng  are  based  on  theory. 
Without  actual  war-fighting  experience,  the¬ 
ory  serves  as  a  logical  and  necessary  first  step, 
but  one  should  not  regard  the  results  as  con¬ 
clusive. 

Because  war  games  and  exercises  based  on  re¬ 
alistic  modelsand  simulations  can  provide  em¬ 
pirical  &/idence  for  what  works  and  doesn't 
work  in  doctrine  without  putting  lives  at  risk, 
they  represent  the  best  option  for  turning  the¬ 
ory  into  doctrine.  Space  has  received  much  at- 
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tention  in  recent  war-game  play  among  the 
services  and  other  agencies.  People  continue 
to  consider  and  debate  the  doctrinal  implica- 
tionsof  these  games.  TheUSArmy,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  has  made  space  an  extraordi  nary  focus  of 
emphasis  in  its  "Army  after  Next"  war-game 
series 
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23.  For  example,  a  preliminary  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
"Army  after  Next"  Space  Game  Two  exercise  held  in  Colorado 
Springs  was  that  "synchronizing  satellite  and  terrestrial  opera¬ 
tions  is  difficult  because  no  matter  how  fast  things  unfold  on  the 
ground,  space  systems  will  have  an  impact  on  a  given  area  sooner" 
(emphasis  added).  "Antisatellite  Weapons  Factor  in  Simulation," 
Space  N  ews,  9  February  1998,  4. 


